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THE  DEPRESSED  CLASSES  OF  INDIA 

In  ortler  to  understand  the  condition  of  the  de- 
pressed classes  in  India  it  is  necessary  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  caste  system  in  general  with  its  rigid  all- 
pervasive  rules,  regulating  the  minutest  details  of  life.  . 
The  Oxford  History  of  India  defines  a  caste  as,  "a  group 
of  families  internally  united  by  peculiar  iTules  for  the 
observation  of  ceremonial  purity,  especially  in  the  mat- 
ter  of  diet  and  marriage."*  Shami  Sastri's  definition 
is  practically  the  same  in  that  it  emjahasizes  the  social 
bearing  of  the  question.    He  says: 

"Caste  means  a  social  exclusiveness  with  reference 

to  diet  and  marriage.  Birth  and  rituals  are  secondary, 

According  to  the  Hindus,  there  were  originally  four 
castes,  which  emanated  from  the  mouth,  the  arms,  the 
thighs,  and  the  feet  of  Brahma.    These  castes  have  been 
divided  and  subdivided  until  they  now  number  thousands, 
each  maintaining  within  its  own  little  group  the  Social 
exclusiveness"  which  Is  its  peculiar  caste  inheritence. 
The  Shudras  who  are  at  the  bottom  of  this  gieat  pyraiaid 
have  any  tiling  but  an  easy  lot  in  life,  but  there  is 
another  group  soill  lower  than  themselves:. 

"And  in  the  lowest  deep,  a  lower  deep," 
and  these  form  the  unclean  or  tJntouchable    members  of 
the  Indian  community. 

i.  Oxford  HiS'.ouy  of  England,  p.  10. 

^.  Shami  Sastri,  The  Evolution  of  Caste, p.  13. 
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Such  unclean  communities  have  usually  iiaitated  the  Hindu 
caste  organizations,  and  developed  an  elaborate  caste 
system  of  their  own  which  may  be  described  by  the  para- 
doxical term,  "Outcaste  -caste"  .  It  is  these  Outcaste- 

1/ 

Castes,  or,  as  they  are  technically  known  in  India,  ^he 

Depressed  Classes,"    who  form  the  subject  of  this  paper. 

The  invidious  distinctions  against  them  began  far 

back  in  the  din,  distant  shadows  of  India*  s  past.  Any 

Brahmin  child  can  give  you  the  scriptureil  basis  for 

their  treatment  as  it  is  written  down  in  the  Code  of 

Manu  one  of  their  e«rly  sacred  books: 

"  All  those  tribes  in  this  world  which  are  excluded 

from  the  community  of  those  bom  from  the  mouth,  the 

arms,  the  thighs,  and  the  feet^  of  Brahma)  are  called 

Dasyus,    whether  they  speak  the  language  of  the  Melee- 

chas  ^barbarians  )  or  that  of  the  Aryans,"      Again  , 

"  The  abode  of  a  Chandala  and  a  Swapaca  must  be  out 

of  towni    they  must  not  have  the  use  of  entire  vesslesj 

their  sole  wealth  must  be  dogs  and  asses,  their  clothes 

must  be  the  mantles  of  the    dfeceasedi  their  dishes  for 
food  broken  potsj  their  ornaments  rusty  ironj  continually 

must    they  roam  from  place  to  place.  Let  no  man  who  re- 
gards his  duty,  civil  or  religious,  hold  any  intercourse 
with  them.    Let  their  transactions  be    confined  to  them 
selves  and  their  marriages    be  only  between  equals." 

1  ,  Quoted  by  Briggs,  The  Chamar,  p.  14. 

2,  Quoted  by  Clark  ,     India  on  the  Itorch,  p,  8. 


When  we  be^ln  to  inquire  as  to  the  reasons  for  this 
discrimination  against  then  we  meet  with  a  variety  of 
answers.    The  commonest  explanation  Is  that  they  were 
the  aboriginal  Inhabitants  of  the  country.    Being  of  a 
darker  shade  than  their  Aryan  conquerors,    they  were 
looked  doito  on  by  tiie  latter  and  made  Into  slaves,  -^here 
Is  no    doubt  that  the  status  of  Impurity  was  the  mark  of 
a  subjugated  and  Inferior  race,  but  It  seems  probable 
that  the  real  baMs    for  this  antagonism    was  more 
religious  than  social.    The  Indians  were  hated  and 
despised    by  the  Immigrants  as  the  worshipers  of  another 
8od.    The  very  land  Itself  had  to  be  purified  by  reli- 
gious rites  before  they  could  hold    their  sacrifices. 
Having  once  purified  the  abodes  of  their  Clods  and  clean- 
sed the  family  altars,  they  could  not  run  the  risk 

of  having  them  again  contaminated  by  the  approach  of 
1 

an  unbeliever.       We  may  see  the  sane  Idea  present  In 
the  history  of  the  Hebrews  with  their  strict  laws 
against  Intermarriage  with  the    Caxiaanltes  and  the  other 
original  Inhabitants  of  the  land  of  Caanan. 

As  the  racial  distinction  disappeared,  the  Impure 
status  cane  to    be  attached    to  certain  despised  occu- 
pations and  to  customs  abhorrent  to  Hindus  ;  such  as  the 
eating  of  beef.    Certain  occupations,  those  of  skinning 
cattle  and  curing  the  hides,  weaving  the  coarse  cotton 
cloth  warn  by  the  villagers,  making  baskets  from  the 

Russel,  Tribes  and  Castes  of  the  Central  Provinces, p* 75. 


rind  of  the  bamboo,  playing  on  dnms,  and  scavenging  are 
generally  regulated  to  the  lowest  and  impure  castes. 
In  the  case  of  weaving  and  basket-making,  the  work  itself 
cannot  be  thought  of  as  defiling,  but  it  1b  iiore  suited 
to  the  primiejVe tribes,  and  gradually  came  to  be  associ- 
ated with  them.    The  hides  of  domestic  animals  are 
decidely  impure.    A  Hindu  is  defiled  bji  even  touching 
one,  let  alone  removing  the  skin.    Drums  and  tom-toms 
being  made  from  hides  are  also  impure. 

If  you  ask  the  Hindu  why  the  laws  in  his  sacred 
books  are  so  sever*  against  the  Jgutcaste,  he  will  ex- 
plain the  reason  on  religious  grounds.    He  will  say 
that  the  reason  they  are  thus  afflicted  is  because  they 
were  great  sinners  in  some  previous  existence,  and  must 
thus  expiate  for  their  sins  by  a  life  of  misery  and 
suffering.    The  law  of  traiisraigration  is  inexorable, 
and  it  is  wrong  to  pity  the  victims  or  to  atteiipt  to 
help  them* 

The  castes  generally  regarded  as  impure  ones  are: 
tanners,  bamboo-makers,  sweepers,  hunters,  fowlers, 
Gipsies,  vagrants,  village  musicians,  liquor  makers, 
and  liquor  sellers.    The  technical  names  of  a  few  of 
these  Outcastes  are  as  follows' 

Audhelia  ; laboring  caste  of  loixed  descent,  raise  pig«. 
Balahi  :  Weavers,  village  messengers,  and  watchmen. 
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Baeor  :  Basket  makers  and  village  musicians. 

Chamar:  Tanners,  fanaers,  and  laborers. 

Ganda  '  TiTeavers  and  musicians. 

Gahsia  :  Grass-cutters,  laborers,  and  sweepers. 

Kaikari  i  Vagrant  basket-makers. 

Kanjar,  Beria,  Sansi:  Gipsies  and  thieves. 

Katia  I  Cotton  spinners. 

Kori  :  Weavers  and  laborers. 

Madgi  '  Telegu  tanners  and  hide  curriers. 

Mahar,  Mala  '*  Weavers  and  laborers. 

Mang  •  Broom  and  mat  makers  and  musicians. 

Mehtars  •  »i^eepers  and  soavengars. 

1 

Tiyars  •  Tappers  of    the  toddy-palm. 

The  Chamar  and  Kori  and  the  Chuhra  and  Bhangi,  or 
sweepers  and  scaJiengars  of  the  Punjab  and  United  Provin- 
ces, are  now  purely  occupational  castes,  and  their 
original  tribal  affinities  have  long  since  disappeared. 
The  Chamars  and  Bhangies  are,  in  most  cases,  of  a 
superior  physical  type,  of  comi)aratively  good  stature 
and  of  light  complexion.    This  may  be  due  to  a  large 
admixture  of  Hindu  blood,  or  it  may  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  eat  meat. 

These  types,  however,    are  exceptional  among  the 
impure  castes,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  their 
origin  form  the  non- Aryan  tribes,  which  in  a  few 

l.Russel,  Tribes  and  Castes  of  the  Central  Provinces, p. 7R 
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Instances  may  be  distinctly  traced.    Thus  the  Kanjars, 
the  Berias,  the  Sansias,  and  the  Mirasis  can  be  classed 
as  belonging  to  the  Don  tribe  of  Bengal  who  are  consid- 
ered by  most  scholars  to  be  one  of  the  original  tribes 
of  India.    The  Bhuria  tribes  were  once  the  rulers  of 
Chota  Nagpur,  but  those  that  live  among  the  Hindus  today 

are  among  the  impure  castes,  and  have  the  opprobrious 

1 

title  of"j4usAhar  ",or  rat-eaters. 

The  Balahi  are  a  low  functional  caste  of  weavers 
and  village  watchmen.     There  were  52,000  in  the  Central 
Provinces  according  to    the  census  of  1911.    The  name 
means,  one  who  calls.    At  weddings  the  Balahi  receives 
as  his  perquisite  the  leaf  plates  used  for  the  feast 
together  with  the  leavings  of  food  on  them.    At  funerals 
he  takes  the  cloth    that  covers  the  corpse  on  the  way  to 
the  burial  ground. 

The  Mahar,  Mehra,  or  Dheds,  as  they  are  variously 
called,  are  an  impure  caste  of  menials,  laborers,  and 
village  watchmen    of  the  Maratha  country.    There  are 
about  3,000,000  in  all  India,  half  of  whom  are  in  Bom- 
bay.    They  are  considered  by  most  to  be  a  pre-  Aryan  tribe. 
The  Caste  of  countenance,  however,  is  Hfcndu  rather  thaui 
Dravidian.    In  Gujarat  they  are  the  serfs  of  the  farmers. 
They  bring  in  the  grain  from  the  fields  and  clean  out 
the  stables,  receiving  as  jmy  a  daily  allowance  of 
buttermilk  and  the  carcasses  of  cattle.    Rich  families 


Im  Russel,  op.  cit.  p.  231. 
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have  always  a  certain  mmher  of  Dheds  whom  they  speak  of 
as  "ours^,  and  whom  they  divide  anong    their  sons  at 
their  death.    The  Itoars  eat  all  kinds  of  food  including 
crocodiles  and  rats. 

The  Itengs  beat  the  drupis  at  village  weddings,  make 
brooms  and  mats,  and  keep  leeches  for  blood-letting. 
Some  are  village  watchmen  and  the    women  act  as  mid-wives. 
They  are  also  professional  thieves. 

The  Mehtars  or  Bhangies  are  among  the  lowest  of 
the  impure  tribes.    Part  of  them  are  employed  in  scaven- 
gar  work  and  the  rest  are  laborers.    The  women  act  as 
mid-wives.    They  are  called  in  to  perform  all  kinds  of 
low  and  degra^ng  work.    Carcasses  of  animals  that  are 
considered  too  unci en  for  a  Chamar  to  touch  are  carried 
off  by  them.    They  attend  at  funerals  and  assist  to 
prepare  the    pyre.    For  this  service  they  receive  the 
winding  sheet,  and  a  few  copper  copper  co3.ns  which  are 
left  on  the  ground  for  them.    As  pay  for  their  scaven- 
ging work    they  have  the  privilege  of  begging  the 
scraps  of  left-over  food  from  their  high-caste  neighbors. 

The  Chamars  occupy  an  utterly  degraded  position 
in  village  life.    Their  foul  mode  of  living  is  proverbial^ 
Except  when  absolutely  necessary,  a  cleaib-llviiig  Hindu 
will  not  enter  their  part  of  the  village.     Their  very 
name  (coming  from  chamra,  meaning  hide  )  connects  them 
with  cattle,  and  jthey  not  only  remove  the  skins  but  eat 


1,  Russel,  op.  cit.  p, 140  . 
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the  flesh  of  the  sacred  cow.  The  defilement  and  depre- 
dation   resulting  fromthese  acts  is  insurnioun table. 
-Che  very  touch  of  a  Chaniar  renders  it  necessary  for  a 
good  Hindu  to  batlie  with  all  his  clothes  on.  I^hey  are 
the  most  numerous  of  the  outcasts  tribes,  numbering  in 
all  India    something  over  11,000,000,  and  are  the 
largest  caste  in  the  country  with  the  exception  of  the 

Brahmin,    In  the  United  Provinces,  every  eighth  man  is 
1 

a  Chamar. 

It  is  impossible  in  a  work  of  this  scope  to  give  a 
detailed  description  of  each  of  the  outcaste  tribes. 
In  speaking  of  them,  they  are  all  generally  grouped  to- 
gether as"  Untouchables",  and  all  are  equally  outside  the 
Ijale  of  respectable  society.    Taken  as  a  whole  these 
Unto\ichables  number  one  sixth  of  the  total  ixjpiilation 
of  India,  or  something  like  53,000,000.  To  give  a  con- 
crete illustration,  they  number  half  of  the  tota3.  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States. 

The  disabilites  surrounding  these  33,000,000  are 
apjpaling  and  well  nigh  insurmountable.    In  the  first 
place,  they  are  denied  any  religious  fellowship  with 
their  neighbors.    Their  very  presence  would  pollute 
the  temple  and  offerings,  so  they  are  allowed  no  i)art 
or  lot  in  the  ceremonies.    They  are  also  excluded  from 
all  schools.    True,  the  government  now  recognizes  their 
right  to  attend  school  in  most  of  the  provinces,  but  it 
is  extremely  d3.fficult  for  them  to  do  so.    Caste  i)eople 
come  to  school  and  drive  them  out,  teachers    are  perse- 

Briggs,  The  Cliamar,  p.  20, 
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cuted  if  they  take  then  In,  and  even  when  admitted  they 
must  sit  apart  from  the  rest,  and  are  not  allowed  to 
recite.^ 

But  the  restrictions  placed  upon  their  religious 
and  educational  development  are  as  nothing  compared  to 
the  great  social  disadvantages  under  which  they  labor. 
Their  dwellings  themselves  are  carefully  segregated 
from  the  rest  of  the  village.    They  are  not  allowed  to 
live  inside    the  walls,  but    their  miserable  shanties 
are  huddled  together  in  a  group  by  themselves  outside. 

This  regulation  of  the  Sutcastes  to  a  kind  of 
Ghetto    is  carried  out  at  great  length  in  the  south  of 
India  where  the  intolerence  of  the  Brahmin  is  very  con- 
spicuous.    In  a  typical  Madras  village,  they  live  in  an 
irregular  cluster  of  conical  huts  of  palm  leaves,  squalid 
and  untidy*  Every  village  has  its  Pariah  hamlet,  a  place 
of  pollution,  the  census  of  which  is  even  now  taken  with 
difficulty,  owing  to  the  reluctance  of  the  high-caste 
enumerator  to  enter  its  unclean  precincts. 2    An  Indian 
gentleman  thus  describes    their  dwellingi 

"  They  live  in  filthy  and  miserable  huts,  surrounded 
with  ditches  and  stagnant  water.    They  are  iliclothed, 
half -naked,  and  often  emaciated.    The  very  hut  in  which 
they  live  is  a  breeding  place  for  cholera  and  other. 
epi denies."  * 

1.  Fleming,  Building  With  India,  p.  161. 

2.  Sir  Herbert  Risley,  The  People  of  India,  p.  135. 

3.  T.B.Pandian,  Indian  Village  Folk,  p.  63. 
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In  their  horaes  and  out  of  them  they  are  never  for 
a  raoDient  allowed  to  forget  their  Inferiority.  Under 
native  rule,  they  were  subject  to  palnfia  degredatlona. 
A  Mahar  night  not  spit  on  the  gtoxmd,  but  had  to  hang 
an  earthem  pot  around  his  neck  to  hold  his  spittle.  He 
had  to  drag  a  thorny  branch  after  hiii  to  obliterate  his 
footsteps,  and  If  he  saw  a  Brahioln  coming  he  had  to  11* 
flat  on  the  ground,  lest  his  shadow  falling  upon  tlie  twle 
bom"  might  pollute  him.    Even  until  quite  recently  a 
Mahar  was  not  allowed  to  talk  loudly  In  the  street  while 
a  Brahmin  or  his  wife  was  dining  In  one  of  the  houses.* 

In  early  times,  Mangs  and  Mahars  were  not  allowed 
within  the  gates  of  Poona  between  three  P.M.  and  nine 
A.M.  because  at  that  time  of  the  day  they  caste  too  long 
a  shadow.    So, also,  no  low. caste  man    was  allowed  Inside 
a  walled  town.    An  outcaste    was  compelled  to  get  out  of 
the  road  when  a  high- caste  man  came  near.    Certain  roads 
they  were  forbidden  to  use  altogether.    They  were  not 
allowed  to  enter  any  public  market  or  building,  and 
this  prohibition  extended  even  to  the  post-offices  in 
some  places* 

There  is  a  recognized  scale  of  distance    at  which 
members  of  a  polluting  tribe  must  stand  from  those  of 
a  higher  caste.    The  distance  is  twenty-four  feet  for 
artisan  classes,  all  the  way  down  to  e even ty- four  feet 
for  the  lowest.    Under  native  rajahs  a  landlord  thought 

J.  Russell  op'Cit.  Vol.  IV,  p.  X40. 
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nothing  of  cutting  down  on  the  spot  a  neralft^r  of  a  lower 

1 

caste  who  came  within  polluting  distance. 

One  of  the  greatest  disadvantages  under  which  they 
labor  is  the  prohibition  against  drawing  water  from  the 
village  well.     In  a  torrid  country  like  India  water  is 
one  of  the  prirae  necessities  of  life,  and  it  is  pitiful 
Indeed  to  see  the  straits  to  which  the  ©utcastes  are 
reduced  in  order  to  secure  this  life-giving  fluid.  In 
some  places,  the  only  Kay  they  can  secure  water  at  all 
is  to  go  with  their  water  Jar  and  sit  at  some  distance 
from  the  well,  importuning  every  passer-by  to  have  mercy 
on  them  and  draw  for  them.    After  hours  of  waiting  some 
comimssionate  villager  will  offer  to  fill  the    Jar.  In 
that  case  the  Qutcaste  leaves  the  Jar  in  the  middle  of 
the  road  and  withdraws  to  a  distance  until  the  high-caste, 
person  has  taken  his  departure. 

In  case  there  is  a  river  in  walking  distance,  they 
are  «xpected  to  get  their  water  from  it.    Personally,  I 
have  known  of  cases  in  which  the  water    was  carried  on 
the  head  from  the  river,  four  or  five  miles  away.  Under 
such  circumstances,  one  cannot  blame  the  Dutcaste  if 
he  is  not  always  clean.  In  the  city,  charitably  inclined 
people  sometimes  prepare  water  booths  for  the  thirsty. 
A  long,  hollow  bamboo  pipe  is  provided  for  the  use  of 
Any  ©utcaste  who  may  happen  along.  The  water  is  poured 

i.  Gertrude  Eiaerson,  Raw  Materials  for  an  Indian  Nation, 

Asia,  June  1922. 
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Into  the  pipe,  and  he  opens  his  mouth  and  catches  it, 
but  may  not  touch  the  bamboo  with  his  hands.  He  may  not 
even  look  on  the  Jar  without  polluting  it,* 

The  economic  condition  of  the  Untouchables  is  one  of 
the  great  and  pressing  problems  of  India.     They  are  in 
a  position  of  serfdom,  and  can  hardly  call  their  souls 
their  own.    They  are  the  drudges  of  the  village,  and 
live  in  continual  fear,  especially  of  the^"zamindar" 
(land-lox»d)  They  are  constantly  harassed  by  demands  of 
all  kinds.    Men  are  needed  for  some  odd  Job  and  a  request 
is  sent  to  some  officer.    A  peon  goes  to  the  Chamar 
section  of  the  village  and  impresses  the  niuaber  of  persosie. 
required.    They  are  supposed  to  receive  pay  for  these 
services,  but  they  must  go  no  matter  what  their  own  in- 
terests may  be.    There  are  numerous  instances  where  they 
axe  required  to  work  without  pay  under  some  petty  officer/ 

When  a  government  official  enters  a  village  the 
Chamar  must  look  after  him,  f et«h  what  grass  or  fuel  he 
requires,  and  accompany  him  as  far  as  the  next  village 
to  point  out  the  road.    He  is  also  the  bearer  of  official 
letters  and  messages  sent  to  the  village.    His  wheat  may 
be  ready  for  harvest,  his  rice  may  need  watering,  or 
his  children  may  be  sick:    it  makes  no  difference  : 
when  he  is  called  he  must  go.    He  seldoms  sees  the  office"p 
himself.    All  the  commands  are  carried  out  through  p^ettj 

1.  Cyclopedia  of  India,  Vol.  Ill, p.  791. 

2.  Briggs,  op.cit.     p.  5  5. 
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servants  who  delight  to  show  their  authority,  and  end 

up  by  pocketing  most  of  the  wages  of  the  unfortunate  Cha#r 

mar,  whose  only  hope  lies  in  feeing  absolutely  subservient 

to  the  will  of  the  former.    But  even  more  irksome  than 

the  duties  he  must  perform  for  jmssing  Officials  are 

the  hourly  and  daily    exactions  on  the  part  of  tiie 

"zajiiindar"  to  which  he  must  sulMit  without  a  raumur, 

A  young  Chamar  left  his  section  of  the  country 

and  took  up  services  in  a  distant  city.    He  became  fairly 

prosperous,  and  felt  that  he  had  risen  in  the  world. 

After  several  years  had  gone  by,  he  concluded  to  pay  a 

visit  to  his  native  village.    While  there  he  met  his  old 

master  who    after  sizing  up  the  prosperous  looks  of  his 

former  serf  cooly  demanded,  "  G-ive  me  that  luabrella. 

You  have  no  use  for  it.  Here  are  eleven-annas    to  pay 

for  it-^^  (about  twenty-two  cents.  )  Taking  it  without 

more  ado    the  high- bom  on^    ordered,  "  Oo  to  work  with 

the  plough  tomorrow.  "  The  next  morning  the  land3.ord'  s 

servant  appeared  and  forced  the  young  man    to  go  to  the 

fields.    In  the  evening  he  received  three  pice  for  his 

1 

days  labor. (less  than  two  cents) 

Pariahs  have  been  stoned  and  their  clothes  torn  fro i 
tiiem  because  they  ventured  to  appear  dressed  in  better 
apparel  than  they  were  accustomed  to  wear.  For  axi  outc&sfet 
to  appear  in    clothing  like  that  worn  by  the  high-caste 
man    would  be  to  take  his  life  in  his  hands.  In  some 
districts  dutcastes  are  not  allowed  to  wear  clothes  at  all. 


Briggs,  op.  cit.  p.  55. 
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but  only  leaves  woven  together  with  twigs.    In  other  ? 
places  they  are  required  to  make  a  moaning  noise  as  they 
pass  alnog  the  road  to  give  warning  of  their  approach 
so  that  no  high- caste  man  may  be  polluted  by  unexpect- 
edly meeting  one  of  them. 

•VhlBi  we  cone  to  study  the  social,  and  domestic  life 
of  the  Outcastes,  we  find  it  essentially  Hindu  in  its 
character.    It  seems  an  irony  of  fate  that  they  who 
have  suffered  most  from  the  iron  heel  of  caste  should 
be  its  most  rigid  adherants.    This  is  one  of  the  great- 
est obstacles  to  the  progress  of  these  people.  If  thev 
should  all  become  united,  nothing  could  stop  their  up- 
ward rise.    But,  copying  the  example  of  their  high-caste 
oppressors,  they  have  divided  themselves    up  into  numer- 
ous little  caste  groups  of  their  own,  and  out-Brahmin 
the  Brahmin  when  it    comes  to  intolerance.  Nfctliing  can 
surT)ass  the  scorn    that  the  Chara«r  feels  for  the  MehAar^. 
unieiis  it  be  that  which  the  Mehtar  feels  for  the  Kanjar, 

"  Why  do  you  waste  your  time  talking  to  those  vile 
ones?  "    said  a  Chamar  on  one  occasion  to  the  wt*il)4r 
as  he  saw  us  coming  from  the  home  of  a  Mehtar,"  Why, 
I  should  have  been    glad  to  have  welcomed  you  into  my 
home,  and  you  might  have  been  sitting  talking  to  me 
all  this  time.    What  can  those  low  people  understand 
about  the  high  things  that  you  have  come  to  the  village 
to  teach  us'*^" 

1.  Fisher,    l^idia's  Silent  Revolution,  p.     96  . 
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I^arriages  are  held  only  anong  members  of  the  same 
siib-caste,  and  even  after  they  have  been  Christians  for 
several  generations,  and  all  caste  distinctions  are 
apparently  forgotten,  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  preacher 
whose  ancestors  were  Charaars    to  consent  to  the  marriage 
of  his  daughter  with  the  son  of  another  preacher  whose 
ancestors  were  Mehtars,    He  will  never  admit  that  caste 
has  anything  to  do  with  his  refusal    of  the  match,  but 
it  is  never  allowed  to  take  pla«e,  all  the  same. 

There  has  been  a  great  improvement  in  ^e  homes  of 
the  flutcastes  in  the  last  decade  or  two.    Under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  British  government  some  of  the  harsher 
measures  of  the  high- castes  against  them    have  been  much 
mitigated,  and  they  now  have  a  measure  of  freedom  in 
their  home  life.    The  result  is  that  they  are  no  longer 
content  to  live  in  the  wretched  hovels    formerly  aa^' 
signed  to  them,  but  are  beginning  to    build  abodes  more 
comfortable  and  commodious  in  every  way.    Large  niuabers 
of  sweepers  served  as  scavengars  in  the  army  camps  of 
France,  and  the  wages  received,  which  seemed  like  untold 
wealth  to  them,    have  been  used  in    improving  their 
homes,    A  half  century  ago  it  would  have  been  considered 
an  unheard    of  irapertinance    for  a  sweeper  to  build  a 
brick  house.    Today,  many  a  sweeper  is  the  proud  possessor- 
of  such  an  abode. 
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The  saae  change  for  the  better  is  seen  in  the  fur- 
niture and  appointments  of  the  homes.    According  to  the 
law  quoted  above,  they  were  to  have  on?.y  broken  vessels 
for  cooking.    Today  even  the  ix>orest    may  go  to  the 
markets  and  buy  earthen  pots  for  a  few  cents  each,  while 
those    of  a  better  financial  standing  boast  of  brass 
cooking  vessels.    In  many  places,  they  also  <mi  bamboo 
cots  for  sleeping,  but  this  is  not  universally  true,  and 
if  a  careful  survey  were  made    we  should  probally  find 
that  the  larger  niuaber    sleep  on  a  pile  of  straw  or 
leaves  on  the  ground.     Sometimes  during  the  winter 

months,  they  share  the  pile  of  straw  with  the  bullocks 

1 

and  buffaloes  in  order  to  keep  warm. 

The  great  majority  of  them  are  eaters  of  carrion, 
not  from  choice  but  from  necessity,  and  the  only  food 
of  many  of  them,  aside  from  this,     consists  of  the  scraps 
from  the  tables  of  their  high-caste  neighbors.    One  of 
their  common  practises  is  to  painstakingly  sift  out  the 
grains  which  they,    find  in  the  litter  which  they  sweep 
up  from  the  streets  and  from  the  stables  in  the  villages. 
Godfrey  Phillips  says: 

"I  have  seen  a  man  come  home  late  at  night  to  a 
family  of  five  persons  with  a  smile  of  triumph  at  his 
success,  and  all  he  haA  brought  in  a  filthy  pot  as  his 
day's  wages  was  a  mess  of  millett  gruel i  about  equivalent 
to  the  porridge  which  two  English  children  eat  for 


l.Fisher,op»cit.p.  05 
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breakfast,  and  this  was  the  sole  nourishment  of  five 
persons  for  twenty-four  hours.    The  householder  next 
door  had  failed  altogether,  and  he  and  his  feuTiily  had 
gone  hungry  to  bed  after  drinking  eijLittle  salt  and  water 
at  food  tiiie."^ 

The  writer  has  more  than  once  been  witness  to  the 
pathetic  Joy    on  the  faces  of  the  butcastes  when  one  of 
their  number  has  brought  the  important  announcement 
that  a  bullock  has  Just  died  in  the  village.    In  some 
of  the  great  grazing  districts,  the  Chamar    is  some- 
times suspected  of  assisting  nature  by  means  of  a  bolus 
of  arseni«,  carefully  wrapped  in  a  leaf  or  flower  and 
dropped  where  the  cattle  are  feeding.  He  is  thus  re- 
presented in  a  proverb  as  sedulously  inquiring  after  the 
Ihealth  of  the  head-man's  buffalo.^ 

The  (iutcaste ' s  days  are  not  all  days  of  fasting. 
On  the  occasion  of  a  marriage  or  death  in  some  high- 
caste  family,  he  feasts  royally,  as  all  the  scraps  are 
his  portion,  and  also  all  the  cooked  food  that  may  be  lef-t^ 
for  no  Hindu  will  eat  food  that  has  been  warmed  over. 
Once  inside  his  own  hut  with  his  baskets  of  scraps,  he 
throws  care  to  the  winds,  and  feasts  and  makes  merry 
on  the  rich  dainties  as  if  he  had  not  a  worry  in  the 
world.    He  may  go  hungry  tomorrow,  but  today  there  is 
food  and  to  spare.    Everything  has  been  ordained  by 

Phillips,  The  Outcaste'   s  Hope,  p.  10. 
2.Risley,  The  People  of  India,  p.  133. 
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the  law  of  "karma",  he  has  been  told    by  his  betters.  It 
Is  his  good  fortune  today  to  be  filled.    Why  ahould  he 
complain  if  it  should  be  his  fate  to  go  empty  tomorrow? 

A  marriage  in  his  own  family  is  also  the  occasion 
for  days  of  feasting  and  Joy.    On  these  occasions  he 
borrows  all  the  money  he  can  lay  hands  on  ,  pledging 
as  security  his  live-stock,  if  he  be  so  lucky  as  to 
possess  any,  his  faming  irapletaents  and  even  his  brass 
cooking  vessels.     The  rate  of  interest  on  these  loans  is 
always  exorbitant,  and  he  i)ays  the  principal  many  tines 
over  in  usury    without  coming  a  whit  nearer  the  cancell- 
ation of  the  debt.    His  life  is  thus  made  one  long  drawn 
out  misery  by  the  extortions  of  the  money-lender  who 
adds  his  petty  exactions  and  impositions  to  the  load 
already    borne  by  the  unfortunate  Out  caste.  Or»ly  death 
releases  him  from    the  debt,  which  is  then  passed  on  to 

his  children,  extending,  in  many  cases,  dom\  to  the 

1 

third  generation. 

In  religion  the  ©titcastes  are  Animists.    They  wor- 
ship all  kinds  of  spirits  but  not  idols.  The  sptrits 
of  the  dead  have  a  way  of  coming  back  to  harass  and 
torment  the  living,  especially  if  there  is  any  motive 
for  revenge.    They  have  all  kinds  of  charms  and  spells 
with  which  to  exorcise  these  spirits.  TCach  sub- caste 
has  its  own  particular  spirit  who  must  be  placated 
and  appeased  by  animal  sacrifices  and  offerings  of 
flowers  and  burning  butter.    Their  places  of  worship 


Q.  Fleming,  Building  With  India,p.  44. 


are  altars  built  under  the  open  sky,  generally  at  the 
foot  of  a  tree.    The  women  have  little  private  altars 
inside  their  houses  which  they  keep  carefully  white- 
washed and  decorated. 

The  Lalbegis  are  a  rather  nuijerous  cult  who  worship 
the  spirit  of  a  saint  called  Lai  (Juru  or  Zahir  Pir.  The 
word  "  Zahir"    is  thought  by  most  scholars  to  be  derived 
from  the  word  raeaning  jxylaon.    In  support  of  this  theory 
there  is  the  story  of  the  saint  that  when  he  was  a  babv 
his  nurse  was  horrified  one  day  to  find  him  playing 
with  a  large  cobra.  He  even  put  the  creature's  head  in 
his  mouth  and  bit  it,  but  received  no  harm.    It  is  in 
memory  of  this  «eat  that  the  saint's  flag  is  always 
decorated  with  the  representation  of  a  snake  or  two. 
The  little  mud  altar  built  in  his  honor  is  called 
Zahir  Pir's  chair.    Everything  that  occurs,  whether  good 
or  bad  is  attributed  to  him,  and  the  priests  as  his 
special  representalilres  wield  an  immense  influence  over 
the  people!    All  sickness  is  caused  by    the  ill  will  of 
Zahir  Pir  or  some  other  malicious  spirit,  and  they  must 
be  duly  placated  by  sacrifices  and  offerings  before 
the  sicK  one  can  recover.    The  priest  is  always  called 
in  on  such  an  occasion    and  consulted  as  to  what  spirit 
has  been  offended  and  the    rites  necessary  to  appease 
his  wrath.    His  instructions  are  always  carried  out 


Johan  Oman,  Indian  Life,  Religious  and  Social, p.  70. 
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implicitly,  and  no  one  dreiuas  of  disputines  his  mandates. 

John  Campbell  Oman  tells  the  story  of  a  sweeper  in 
his  compound  who  came  asking  for  a  rupee,  saying  that 
his  baby  was  dying.    Naturally  supposing  that  the  rupee 
was  to  be  used  for  milk  and  medicine,  it  was  given,  A 
day  or  two  latier  the  child  died.    The  rupee  was  then 
discovered  tied  up  In  a  little  bag  and  bound  about  the 
child's  neck.    The  father  explained  that  he  had  made  a 
vow  to  Zahir  Pir  to  spend  the  rupee  for  a  kid  to  be 
offered  up  in  sacrifice  if  the  baby  recovered,'^ 

A  favorite  vow  for  a  sick  man  to  take  is  that  of 
making  a  pilgriitiage  to  the  grave  of  the  Pir  if  his  life 
is  spared.    This  grave  is  located  5.n  the  Punjab,  and  it 
of times  means  a  long  and  toilsome  journey  to    the  de- 
votee before  it  can  be  accomplished.    I^any  times  he  has 
no  money  for  car  fare,  and  so  must  walk  the  entire  dis- 
tance.   During  his  absence  his  wife  keeps  the  family 
altar  damp  by  sprinkling  cool  water  over  it  many  times 
a  day.     In  this  way  she  insures  a  cool  pathway  over 
the  hot  burning  road  for  the  feet  of  her  husband.  Upon 
his  return,  the  Lalbegies  turn  out  to  meet  him  with 
songs  and  garlands,  and  he  is  looked  upon  as  a  saint 
and  hero  for  the  rest  of  his  life,*** 

A  favorite  time  for  the  spirits  to  be  abroad  is 
at  dusk.  Their  shadow  is  as  much  to  be  feared  as  their 

Oman,  op,cit.  o.  73. 
3,  Ibid, p.  71. 
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touch  and  they  seem  to  have  an  especial  dislike  to  meeting 
women.  On  one  occasion  the  lady  doctor  with  whom  the  writ- 
er happened  to  be  spending  a  few  days  was  summoned  hur- 
ridly  to  the  servants  quarters         the  news  that  a  wo- 
man was  dying.    We  found  the  patient,  evidently  in  a 
state  of  acute  hysteria,     stretched  out  limp  and  apparent- 
ly lifeless  on  the  bed.    A  neighbor  on  seeing  the  doctor 
arrive  pushed  in  to  inquire  what  was  the  matter. 

"letter,  "      repeated  the  old  mothe3?-in-law  scornfully  > 
Haven    %  you  two  eyes  in  your  head  and  can,Vt    you  see 
what  is  the  matter.  The  shadow  of  a  spirit  has  fallen 
upon  her.  "And  Vne  rest  of  the  crowd  quickly  agreed  that 
this  could  be  the  only  feasible  explanation. 

Thus    to  the  visible  oppressions  of  the  higher- cast«.i> 
is  added  the  invisible  oppressions    of  malignant  spttits^ 
until  between  the  two,  the  jwor  §tttcaste  lives  a  life  of 
contiiiUeJ.  fear  and  nlsery,  7rom  long  experience  he  has 
learned  that  resistence  5. s  useless,  so  he  settles  back 
into  a  life  of  dull  misery  and  fatalism.     One  of  the 
most  depressing  things  that  one  encounters  in  his  work 
among  these  people    is  the  lack  of  any  resentment  on 
the  part  of  the  QJAtcaste  at  the  treatment  he  receives. 
Arrogance  and  insult  Xhat  makes  the  blood  of  a  Western- 
er boil  within  him    is  received  by  the  unfortunate^ 
Pariah  as  his  due,  aad  without  a  single  murmur. 

To  the  missionary  is  due  the  honor  of  being  the 
first  to  undertake  organized  work  among  the  ^tcastes. 
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Schools  for  their  children  were  founded,  dispensaries 
were  opened,  and  the  missionaries  ningled  freely  among 
them,  encouraging  them  to  better  modes  of  living.  The 
very  fact  that  respectable  people  were  willing  to  visit 
them  in  their  homes,  had  a  profound  effect  upon  the 
Outcastes,  accustoiaed  as  they  had  been  for  generations 
to  only  scorn  and  contempt.    The  first  recorded  work 
was  undertaken  by  a     missionary  named  Shhwartz.  The 
Hindus  were  greatly  amused  at  his    ef foots  ,  and  said 
that    the    missionaries  would  next  be  attempting  to 
convert  the  monkeys  chattering  in  the  trees.  In  the  be- 
ginning the  work  was  slow,  but  in  the  early  1800' s  a 
great  mass  movement  towards  Christianity  began  .  In  that 
year  Schwarta  baptized  18  ,000  of  them  in  South  India. 
Sir  Hope  Risley  In  commenting  on  this  work  says: 

"Faithful  to  its  earliest  traditions,  Christianity 
in  India  has  from  the  first  devoted  itself  to  the  poor 
and.  lowly,  and  its  most  conspicuous  successes  have 
been  among  the  An5.mists.  To  these    ©utcastes,  haunted 
by  a  crowd    of  greedy  and  malevolent  demons  ever  thirst- 
ing for  his  blood,  like  the  ghosts  that  flocked  around 
Ulysses,    Christianity  opens  up  a  new  world  of  love 
and  hope.     To  the  Pariah,  the  I^ahar,  the  Dhed,  and  a 
host  of  other  helots,  it  promises  relief  from  the  most 
most  searching  and  relentless  form  of  social  tyranny, 
the  tyranny  of  caste.  It  offers  them  independence,  self- 
respect,  education,  advancement,  a  new  life    in  an 
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organized  and  progressive  society, 

"  As  long  as  they  remain  Hindus  they  are  daily  and 
hourly  made  to  feel  that  they  are  of  coiomoner  clay  than 
their  neighbors.    Any  atAempt  which  they  may  make  to 
educate  themselves  or  their  children  is  looke<l  on  with 
hostility  by  the  classes  above  them.    Caste  restrictions 
pr,event  them  from  quitting    the  toilsome,  uncertain,  and 
undignified  means  of  subsistence  to  wjiich  custom  has 
condemned  them  ,  and  taking  to  a  handicraft  or  trade. 
They  are  snubbed  and  repressed  on  all  public  occasions, 
and  are  refus-d  a<lnission  even  to  temples  of  the  Gods. 

"  ^ut  once  a  youth  from  these  people  becomes  a 
Christian,  his  whole  horizon  changes.    He  is  as  care- 
fully educated  as  if  he  were  a  Brahmin;  he  is  put  in 
the  way  of  learning  a  trade  or  securing  an  appointment 
as  a    clerkj  he  takes  an  even  part  with  his  elders  and 
betters  in  the  services  of  the  ehurch  ;  and  in  due  time 
he  can  choose  from  among  the  neat-handed  girls  of  the 
Mission  a  Vflfe  skilled  in  domestic  affairs  and  with 
some  learning, 

The  stDry  of  the  rise  of  many  of  these  ©utcastes 
to  positions  of  trust  and  honor  in  the  state  reads  like 
a    modern  chapter  of  Arabian  Ni^ts,    Take  tliis  one 
which  might  be  duplicated  over  and  over: 

"There  was  the  case  of  a  man  whom  I  am  proud  to 
call  my  friend.    I  remember  seeing  hi 8  mother,  m 


1.  Risley,  The  People  of    India,  V  ol,  IV, p.  239, 
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wrinkled  old  woman,  sathering;  up  the  refuse  from  the 
streets  of  the  villase  to  take  it    hone,  sift  out  the 
whole  seeds  of  grain,  and  use  it  for  food.    Her  boy  was 
a  bright    youngster,  and  the  man  in  charge  of    one  of 
the  mission  schools  put  him    in  one  of  his  classes. 
IC®  clid  so  well  that  when  he    finished  at  thi*  school 
money  was  found  to  send  him-    on  to  a  higher  school, 
until,  finailly,  that  little  Outcaste  boy    took  a  scholar's 
degree  of  the  university  of  Edinburg  standing.    Today  he 
is  a  practicing  physieian    in  a  leading  Indian  city,  a 
respected  citizen,  and    a  member  of  the  board  of  health 
of  the  province, 

Stories  of  lofty  principle  and  high-hearted  sacri- 
fice are  sprinkled  over  every  page  of  the  chi^^pter  of  the 
upward  struggle  of  the  ©utcaste*     There  is  the  story  of 
the  sweeper  preacher  that  has    thrilled    countless  num- 
bers ,  not  only  of    his  own  people,  but  also  of  all 
classes  in  India: 

He    was  just  a  common  ©tttcaste  scavengar  boy  when 
he  was  picked  up  and  sent  away  to  a  I^ission  school. 
His  father  and  mother    were  dead,  and  he  had  no  near 
relatives  left  in  his    native  village  so  he  never  re^^a 
turned  to  the    place  of  his  birth.    Year  after  year 
went  by,  until  at  last  he  graduated  with  honors  from 
the  theological  seminary,  and  began  his    career  as  a 
minister  of  the  gospel,  respected  and    honored  by 

1.    Fisher,  India*  s  Silent  Revolution,  p.  104 
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high  and  low  caste  alike. 

Then  cane  the  outbreak  of  the  great  war  when 
thousands  of  Indian  troops  crossed  the"  "black-waters" 
and  laid  down  their  lives  for  the  defense  of  the 
E^nipire,    Along  with    the  soldiers  were  sent  regiments 
of  scavengars,  and  hundreds  of  §atcaste  Christians 
eagerly  volunteered  for  this  service.     The  young  preacher 
was  troubled. 

"They  are  but  new    converts,    and  there  will  be 

qiany  temptations, "    he  said  sadly    to  the  missionary. 

It  ji 
Some  friend  should    go  with      them  to  watch  over  them. 

As  a  r€}^sult  of  his  thinking,  he  presented  himself  before' 

the  recruting  officer,  and    asked  to  be  sent  as  the 

chaplain  of  the  sweepers,  "There  is  no  provlsi6n  for 

such  an    officer,"  he  was  told.  "The  instructions  are 

to    enroll  sweepers  only," 

The    preacher    went  home  and  did  some  more  thinking-* 

The  next  day  he  again  presented  himself  before  the 

recruting  officer,  but  this  time  clad  in  a  loin-cloth 

and  with  a  broom  under  his  arm,  and  enlisted  as  a 

cfxnman  sweepey,  or  scavengar.     In  this  capacity  he 

went  to  France  along  with  his  ©utcaste  brethem. 

He  served  shoulder    to  shoulder  with  them  in  ti\e  army 

camps,    keeping  up  their  morale,  but    never    for  a 

moment  seeking  to  evade  his  full  share  of  the  duties 

which  fell  to  thefcr  lot.  Not  until  they  returned  to 

India  and  were  mustered  out  did  he    lay  aside  his 
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self-imposed  badge  of  humiliatloa. 

One  of  the  first  rules  laid  down  in  Mission  schools 

was  that  all  should  "be  received  on  terns  of  equality; 

that  the  child  of  the  0ut.caste  should  be  as  welcome  as 

the  child  of  the  Brahmin.    They  established  special 

schools  for  ©utcaste  children,  but  their  work  did  not 

stop  here.     They  resolutely  insisted  that  these  children 

should  be  admitted    on  equal  footing  with  the  others  in 

every  Mission  school.     It  is  hard  to  give  statistics 

as  to  the  number  in  the  higher  institutions  of  learning 

as  the    minute  they  enter  a  I^Jlission  school  they  are 

no    longer  known  as  outcastes  but  simply    as  Christians. 

The  number  of  schools  established  primarily  for  the 

children  of  the  depressed  classes  is  given  by  the  Indian 

Year    Booh  as  3,ooo  with  a  total  enroll emnt    of  over 
t 

100,000.    Fisher  gives  us  an  interesting  description 
of  the  closing  exercises  of  such  a  school, 

"  On  an  aftemnon  in  I^rch  a  thousand  sweeper 

women  gathered  in  a  hall  in  Bombay  to  witness  the  dis- 
trubution  of  prizes    to  their  school-girl  daughters. 
These  little  ©i^tcaste  girls,  who  a  few  years  ago  would 
not  have  been  admitted  to  any  schoolroom,  were  the  stair 
performers.    They  held  a  dramatic  conversation  on  the 
benefits  of  school  instruction,  sang  patriotic  songs, 
and  received  dresses  and  ribbons  as  pt*zes.    ^hat  must 
have  been  the  mingled  feelings  of  unreality  and  ecstacy 
in  the  hearts  of  those  ©utcaste  mothers 5    Memories  of 


1.  India  in  1920,  p.  156 
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own  despised  and  hungry  cliildhood  must, for  once,  have 

1 

found  compensation  in  the  Joy  of  that  afternoon." 
"^Vhen  a  blow  is  struck  for  freedom, 

Throbbing  through  this  old  earth's  breast 

Runs  a  thrill  of  joy  prophetic. 

Trembling  on  from  East  to  West. 
That  prophetic  Joy  is  thrilling  and  throbbing 
through  the  heart  of  the  ocitcaste    of  India  from  the 
Himalayas  to  Ceylon.      A  few  years  ago,  a  convention  of 
6utcastes  would  have  been  looked  on  as  an  unheard  of 
presumption.    Today,  such  notices  as  the  following  in 
the  newsiwipers  of  India  are  so  common  as  scarcely  to 
excite  comment t 

A  mass  meeting  of  5,000  Untouchables  was  called  in 
Bombay  at  the  time  of  Mr  Montagues  visiC.  They  drew  up 
a  memorial  to  the  Secretary  of  State  setting  forth 
their  fear  that  if  self-government  were  granted  in 
India    the  rule  would  pass  into  the  hands  of  an  oli- 
garchy, and  the  masses  would  suffer.     They  also  jmssed 
resolutions  asking  separate  representation    in  the 
provincial  and  Imperial  councils,  demanding  the  in- 
troduction of  free  and  compulsory  primary  education, 
and^  petitionii^g    the  National  Congress    for  removal  of 
disabilities  regarding  the  use  of  schools,  medical 

dispensaries,  public  wells,  offices,  roads,  and  other 
3 

public  places. 

fl^.  Fisher,  op.cit,  p.  112, 
2,  Lowell,  The  Crisis. 

Times  of  India,  N  ov.  15,  1917. 
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One  of  the  most  remarkable  petitions  ever  presented 
by  an  Outcsate  ^J^oup  was  that  drawn  up  by  the  l^ahars  of 
the  Itoratha  country.    They  met  in  conference  at  Poona 
in  November  1910,  and  drew  up  a  memorial  to  the  Earl  of 
Crewe,  Secretary  of  State  for  India,    Following  are  a 
few  extracts  from  this  memorial 5 

"As  British  subjects  we  cannot,  we  should  not,  submit 
to  ordinances    which  are  entirely  foreign  to  British 
ideas  of  public  justice  and  public  honor.    We  are  sick 
of  the  bondage  which  the  barbarism  of  -^indu  custom  im- 
poses upon  usi  we  long  to  enjoy  the  perfect  freedom 
which  the  British  nation  and  the  British  government  de- 
sire to    offer  impartially  to  all  those  who  are  connected 
with  them  as    BriMsh  Subjects,    We  would, therefore, 
earnestly    petition  the  British  government  to  move  oh 
our  behalf.    We  have  long  submitted  to  the  Jagannath  of 
caste;  we  have  for  ages  been  crushed  under  its  ponderous 
wheels;    but  we  can  now  no  longer  submit  to  the  tyrrany. 

"Our    Hindu  rulers  did    not  recognize  our  manhood, 
and  treated  us    worse  than  cattle;  and  shall  not  th«.t 
nation  which  aaanci  pa  ted  the  i^egro  at  infinite  self- 
sacrifice,  a  nd  enlightened  and  elevated  the  poorer 
people  of    its    own  commonwealth,  condescend  to  give 
us    a  helping  hand,"''' 

t.Farquhar,  Modem  Religious  Movements  in  India, p.  360. 
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A  conference  of  2,000  of  the  most  advanced  and 
prosperous  nepibers  of  the  ^t caste  conmiim3.ty  in  Bombay^ 
in  the  spring  of  1918,  passed  resolutions  that  they 
would  not  permit  their  girls  to  marry  before  puberty, 
nor  their  boys  until  they  were  able  to  support  their 
wives  'f  that  they  would  not  give  or  accept  doweries, 
and    would  liiait  their  outlay  on  marriages  in  proportion 
to  their  means.    They  pledged  themselves  not  to  use 
liquor;    demanded  government  aid  for  universal  edu- 
cation, endorsed  the  extension  of  cooperative  saving 
societies,  and    vowed  that  they  would  live  on  terras  of 
friendship  with  each  other,  ignoring  all  caste  different 

It  was  during  one  of  these  mass  meetings  in  the 
spring  of  1917    that  two  groups  of  ©utcastes  in  South 
India    determined  to  form  a  procession  along  certain 
roads  that  they  had  not  been  allowed  to  use.  Supported 
by  the  Home-Rule  League  of  Palghat  and  the  police,  and 
bearing  a  portrait  of  the  King-Emperor  and  the  Union- 
Jack,  they  i)araded  down  the  forbidden  street.  They 
had  no  active  opposition,  but  the  non-Brahmin  resi- 
dents along  the  way  sent  a  long  memorial    to  the  gov- 
ernment at  Madras  protesting  against    having  *'  suffered 
the  greatest  indignity  and  pain,"  The  memorial  admits 
that  these   ©utcastes  helped  to  pay  the  taxes  to  help 
keep  up  the  roads,  but  protested  against  their  walking 
upon  it, 

1,  Fisher  op,  cit,  p.  110 
2, Ibid,  p.  109. 
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A  few  months  later,  a  still  more  interesting  event 
occur ed  in  the  Punjab,     The  following  story  was  repro-» 
duced  from  the  Punjabee  and  printed  in  the  Indian  Social 
Rjaforraer:     "An  incident  that  would  appear  to  be  queer 
under  existing  conditions    is  reported  from  Jullundur. 
To  the  reflecting  wind  it  appears  to  be  but  a  beginning, 
feeble  though  it  may  be,  of  a  spirit  of  retaliation 
against  the  most  inhuman  and  degrading  treatment  meted 
by  Hindus  and  Mohammedans  alkke  to  the  Depressed  Classes 
for  centuries  past,      '^he  sweepers  of  Jullundur  have 
organized  a  society  called  the  Valmika  Samaj  to  defend 
their  interests,    Biey  do  not    think  themselves  to  be 
in  any  way    inferior  to  their  Hindu  or  Mussalnan  com- 
patriots.   At  the  last  Dasehra  fair  they  opened  a 
sweet  shop    for  the  benefit  of  members  of  their  own 
comiQunity,  The  following  is  the  translation  of  the 
notice  on  their  signboard: 

"Let  it  be  known  to  the  High-Born  that  Hindus 
and  Mohammedans  are  prohibited  to  buy  sweets  here, 
Chamars  and  all  others  are  welcome,'"^ 

Scattered  up  and  down  the  west  coats  of  South 
Xndia  are  no  less  than  thirty  @utcaste  comiaunities 
which  the  caste  Hindus  consider  unapproachable.  The 
Tiyar  population    on  the  west  coast  is  nearly  lakhs 
(1,800,000  ),  and  they  form  nearly  40J^  of  the  Jlindu 
population  of    Malabar.    The  educational  movement 
has  been  so  rapid  that  they  form  the  most  educated 
portion  of  the  Hindu  coiomunity.    Some  of  the  members 

1.  O^uoted  by  Farquhar,  op*  cit.  p.  360, 
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hold  high  offices  in  the  government,  one  of  thera  being 
a  Judge  in  the  Madras  high  court.     It  is  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  such  a  progressive  coioniunity  is  feeling 
rightly  indignant  at  the  outrageous  customs  to  which 
they  have  been  subjected,  ^ 

An  organization  started  in  1903  to  draw  these 
people  together,  and  work  for  their  betterment.  This 
Union,  which  represents    all  sections  of  the  coiiinunity, 
has  its  headquarters  in  Trivandua.    local  uniomhave 
been  started    in  some  thirty- three  places.    An  annual 
confemce  is  held,  now  at  one  place,  now  at  another: 
sometimes  an  Industrial  Exhibition  accompanies  the 
conference.    The  Union  supports  a  number  of  priests 
who    move  about  the  country  giving  lectures  and  teaching 
the  people.    They  have  an  educational  fund  to  which 
money  is  advanced  to  poor  students.    A  great  deal  of 
money  is  being  spent  to    spread  industrial  and  education- 
al   ideas,  and  to  advance  the  community  economically. 
A  magazine  is    published  from  the  office  at  Trivandum.* 

The  Vokhaligas  are  another  Outcaste  community  who 
have  made  great  strides  forward.     They  are  the  peasant 
class  of  the  state  of  Mysore,  and  number  about  a 
million  and  a  quarter,  one  fourth  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  state.    They  are  a  simple,  hardy  people, 
but  were  very  backwards  until  the  new  movement  awakened 
them.  In  1906  individuals  came  together  and  said; 

1.  Indian  Social  Rgfonaer,  Aug.  27,  -32. 

2,  Farquhar,  op*  cit.  p»3l3. 


"xt  Is  time  we  "bestir  ourselves  to  see  that  the  poor 
have  a  better  education."  They  found  a  rinh  man  whora 
they  interested  in  their  plan,  and  who  proraised  to  ^ive 
Rs.  10,000  towards  the  new  project.     They  next  called 
a  conference  at  Bangalore  to  which  the  peasants  flocked 
"by  the  thousi^nds^  enthusiaam  grew,  and  rupees  30,000 
wfere  subscribed  on  the  spot  .  A  union  was  formed  whose 
alias,  briefly  sumiied  up,  are  as  follows  J 

1,  To  send  lectures  into  the  villages  to  preach  to 
the  people  the  value  of  education,  the  advantages  of  im- 
proving their  methods  of  agriculture,  and  the  benefits 
of  sanitation,  hygiene,  etc. 

2,  To  ^old  periodic  conferences  in  different  places. 

3,  To  establish  a  center  of  education  in  Bangalore 
and  "So  provide  bo<i|kding  arrangements  for  those  who  come 
from  the  country, 

4,  To  establish  and  maintain  demonstration  farms. 

5,  To  publish  a  newsjpaper  and  other  period.! cles 
to  educate  the  people, 

0,  To  cooperate  with  the  government  to  bring  about 
progress  in  the  state. 

The  Union  now  owns  a  press  which  prints  in  both 
English  and  Canarese,  a  building  worth  Rs.  30,000  with 
a  hostel  for  a  hundred  boys,  and  one  of  the  best  news- 
papers in  the  state.    Four  conferences  have  been  held. 
The  aim  of  the  Union  is  to  get  the  peasant  boys  to  come 
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to  the  school  for  an  education.    They  live  in  the  hostel  I 

those  who  can  afford  it  pay;  those  who  can  not  afford  it 

1 

are  paid  for  by  the  society. 

The  sons  of  these  Outcastes  are  not  only  daaanding 
the  best  education  that  the  universities  of  India  can 
give  them,  but  they  are  crossing  the  seas  to  England  and 
America.    A  notable  case  of  this  kind  is    that  of  Dr. 
Ambedgar  who  took  his  master's  and  doctor *s  degree 
from  Colurabia,  returning  to  India  in  1917,    On  his  ar- 
rival, he  received  numerous  letters  and  telegrans  of 
congratulation  from  individuals  and  groups  of  the 
Out  caste  coraraimities,^ 

In  the  beginning,  orthodox  Hindus  paid  little  at- 
tention to  these  rumblings  and  gnmblings  that  were 
going  on  beneath  the  crust  of  this  sub- stratum  of  society, 
The  iron  lid  of  caste  was  tightly  clamped  in  place,  and 
the  High-Bom  need  not  concem  himself    with  what  was 
going  on  beneath.    After  awhile,  however,  educated  Hindus 
began  to  have  an  uneasy  feeling  that  all  was  not  as  well 
as  he  had  been  taught  to  believe.  Some  of  them  began  to 
put  their  ears  to  the  ground,  and  were  amazed  and  dis- 
turbed at  the  rumblings  that  they  heard  there.  Somewhere 
about  1903  the  problem  began  to  be  discussed  in  the  In- 
dian press.    Orthodox  Hindus    still  condemned  missionary 
work  among  the  Outcastes  in  the  most  violent  terms,  but 
the  far-sighted  began  to  think  differently  about  it. 

1.  Ibid,p.  315. 

a.  Times  of  India,  Nov. 15,  1917. 
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At  a  public  meeting  in    Dharwar  in  1903,  G.K.Gokale,  a 
prominent  Hindu  educator  and  social  reformer,  caused 
consternation  in  the  camp  of  the  conservatives  by  a  franK 
and  bold  speech    attacking  the  whole  entrenched  system 
of  Hindu  superiority.    In  an  address  remarkable  for 
vigor  and  insight,  he  took  an  uncoraprom3.sing  position 
on  the  subject  of  redressing  the  wrongs  of  the  so-called 
Untouchables i    He  said  in  part: 

"    I  think  all  fair  minded  persons  will  have  to  admit 
that  it  is  absolutely  monstrous  that  a  class  of  human 
beings  with  bodies  similar  to  our  own,  with  brains  tliat 
can  think,  and  with  hearts  that  can  feel,  should  be 
perpetually  condemned  to  a  low  life  of  utter  wretched- 
ness, servitude,  and  mental  and  moral  degredation,  and 
that  permanent  barriers  should  be  placed  in  their  way 
so  that  it  should  be  impossible  for  them  ever  to  over- 
come them  or  improve  their  lot.    This  is  deeply  revolt- 
ing to  our  sense  of  justice.     I  believe  one  has  only  to 
put  himself  mentally  in  their  place  to  see  how  grievous 
the  injustice  is.    We  may  touch  a  cat,  we  may  touch  a 
dog,  we  may  touch  any  other  animal,  but  tlie  touch  of 
these  human  beings  is  pollution.    And  so  complete  is  now 
the  degredation  of  these  people  that  they  themselves  see 
nothing  in  such  treatment  to  resent,  that  they  acquiesce 
in  it    as  though  nothing  better  than  that  was  their  due. 
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"Moreover, is  it,  I  may  ask,  consistent  with  our  self- 
respect  that  these  men  should  be  kept  out  of  our  houses, 
and  shut  out  of  all  social    intercourse  as  long  as  they 
remain  in  the  pale  of  Hinduism,  whereas    the  moment  they 
put  on  a  coat  and  a  hat  and  call  themselves  Chri stains, 
we  are  prepared  to  9Jf\ak.e  hands  with  them,  and  look  on 

tliem  as  quite  respectable.    No  sensible  man  will  say 

1 

that  this  is  a  satisfactory  state  of  things." 

The  Brahmo  SamaJ  was  the  first  Hindu  organization 
to  undertake  special,  work  for  the  Depressed  Classes. 
In  ^906  it  organized  The  Depressed  Classes  I^Iissi on  in 
the  city  of  Bombay.    Many  workers  in  this  mission  are 
Brahmins  and  m«abers  of  higher  castes.    The  other 
Samajes  now  cooperate  with  th«a.    The  parent  society  in 
Bomabay  maintains  several  schools,  a  boarding  house,  a 
a  book-bindery,  a  shoe  factory,  and  a  mission.  They 
follow  the  Wiastern  ?  lines  of    mission  and  settlement 
work,  vi sting  the  Pariahs  in  their  homes,  sending  the 
children  to  school,  and  holding  reading  and  sewing 
classes  for  the  women.    The  objects  and  aims  of  the 
society  are  thus  set  forth  in  their  constitution: 

"The  object  of  this  society  shall  be  to  maintain 
a  mission  which  shall  seek  to  elevate  the  social  as 
well  as  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  Depressed  Classes 
viz., the  Mahars,  Chamars,  Pariahs,  Namsudras,  Dheds, 

l,ffarquhar  op.  cit,  p,  370. 
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and  all  other  classes  treated  as  Untouchables  in  India, b 
1 .  Promoting  education. 
Providing  work. 

3,  Reiaedying  their  social  disabilities. 

4,  Preaching  to  them  principles  of  Liberal  Religion, 

1 

personal  character,  and  good  citizenship. 
The  sociaty  has  now  fifteen  centers  of  work  around 
Bomkay,     It  has  at  present, in  all,  thirty  educational 
institutions  of  which  five  are  boarding  schools,  four  ar 
technical  institutions,  one  is  a  middle  school,  and  the 
remainder  are  primary  schools.    The  number  of  pupils  in 
their  schools  is  steadily  increasing.    The  following 
appeal  was  sent  out  by  the  Briimo  Samajes  at  the  opening 
of  their  missionJ 

"  If  the  Out castes  are  not  all  to  be  gathered  into 
the  Christian  fold,  it  is  high  time  that  the  Hindus  be- 
stir themselves  and  do  something.    If  foreigners  have 
done  so  much  for  our  degraded  fellow-countrymen,  we 
shall  be  disgraced  before  the  whole  world  if  we  con- 
tinue to  do  nothing."^ 

It  is  hard  for  a  itTe stern  mind  to  realize  the  tre- 
mendous mental  and  moral  upheval    that  must  come  to 
a  Hindu  before  he  can  take  such  a  step.    Taught  by  his 
religion  from  his  very  childhood  to  look  upon  an  Untouch 
able  as  unclean  and  his  touch  polluting,  it  is  nothing 

1,  Farquhar,  opis.  cit,  37S. 

2,  Fisher,  opis.  cit.  p,  105. 
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les*  than  revolutionnry  for  him  to  break  over  these  bar- 
riers and  treat  an  Ojitcaste  as  an  equal.  Even  those  who 
declare  the  loudest  against  Untouchability  in  public 
are  sometimes  as  conservative  as  the  most  orthodox 
could  desire  when  it  comes  to  practice.    Gertrude  Emer- 
son describes  in  a  graphic  way  the  struggle  that  took 
place  in  the  soul  of  Saroli  Devi,  an  ardent  Nationalist 
and  a  niece  of  Rabindranth  Tagor^,  when  called  upon  to 
put  her  principles  into  practice. 

The  three  motherless  children  of  the  washerwanan 
came  to  her  asking  her  to  comb  their  hair.    She  consented 
for  the  caste  of  the  washerman, while  low,  is  not  untouch- 
able.   The  children  were  greatly  pleased    at  this  mark 
of  kindness  on  the  part  of  the  lady,  and, seeing  the  sweep- 
ers little  girl  passing  by,  they  called  out  to  her  to 
come  and  have  her  head  combed  too.    On  this,  as  Saroli 
Devi  confesses,  she  found  herself  confronted  vdth  a  se- 
vere test  as  to  the  sincerity  of  her  beliefs.     She  had 
been  raised  a  Bramo  SamaJ,  pledged  to  have  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  caste,  yet  she  could  not  overcome  her 
sense  of  horror  at  the  pollution  that  would  be  hers 
should  she  actually  touch  an  Outcaste.  At  last,  sum- 
moning all  her  past  teaching  to  her  4id,  she  combed  the 
child's  head.    As  soon  as  the  ordeal  was  over  she  hurried 
away  to  wash  her  hands,  feeling,  as  she  expressed  it  , 
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like  Iiady  Macbeth, 

She  kept  the  matter  strictly  a  secret  to  herself, 
but  the  children  innocently  let  out  the  truth  one  day 
to  hen  Brahmin  friends.    A  niuaber  of  them  called  upon  her 
demanding  to  know  the  truth  from  her  own  lips.    Owing  to 
her  high  social  position,  they  promised  to  overlook  her 
fault,  but  from  that  day  on  none  of  theqi  have  ever  eaten 
food  in  her  house, ^ 

The  Arya  Samajes  have  not  been  behind  the  Bramo 
Samajes  in  their  efforts  to  uplift  the  Depressed  Classes^ 
and,  at  the  present  time,  their  work  is  even  more  exten- 
sive in  its  scope.    Lala  Lajpat  Rai,  a  prominent  Nation- 
alist and  one  of  the  former  leaders  of  the  Arya  SamaJ, 
has  always  been  most  vigorous  in  his  denunciation  of  the 
treatment  accorded  to  the  Outcastes.    He  early  s«w  the 
significance  of  the  Depressed  Classes  in  relation  to  the 
National  movementj  that  the  question  had  a  political  as 
well  as  a  social  and  moral  aspect.    In  a  speech  in  1903 
he  said* 

"  No  slavery  is  more  harmful  than  that  of  the  mind, 
and  no  sin  is  greater  than  human  beings  in  perpetual 
bondage*    It  is  bad  enough  to  enslave  a  people,  but  to 
create  and  perpetuate  circumstances  which  prevent  them 
from  breaking  their  chains  and  becoming  free  is  infamous. 

 No  amount  of  paper  resolutions  and  no  amount  of 

talking  will  make  us  men  unless  we  adopt    the  first 

1.  Raw  JIaterials  for  an  Indian  Nation,  Asia,  June, 1922. 
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principles  of  manhood, viz.  of  making  the  amende  honorable 
to  those  of  our  own  people  whom  we  have  wronged,  and 
whom  we  continue  to  wrong  under  an  entirely  mistaken 
idea  of  our  dignity  and  social  position.    Living  in 
the  midst  of  a  large  class  of  people  not  conscious  of 
their  manhood,  we  cannot  hope  to  progress  towards  a 
better  type.  We, therefore,  have  to  realize  that  the 
best  and  highest  sacrifices  we  may  put  forth  for  our 
national  advancement  cannot  come  to  much  as  long  as 
the  Depressed  Classes  remain|as  they  are.    It  is  not  a 
question  of  charity  or  good- will,  but  one  of  national 
self-preservation. "  ^ 

The  work  of  the  Arya  Samaj  among  the  Outcast es 
has  been  from  the  first  very  radical,  according  to 
orthodox  Hindu  views.    They  have  designed  a  formal 
ritual  which  has  the  power  to  undo  the  laws  and  customs 
of  centuries  and  make  the  Untouchables  touchable, 
Canidates  live  on  milk  for  three  days,  after  which  a 
public  meeting  is  held  and  he  makes  his  pi\)fession  of 
faith  to  the  ten  principles  of  the  Arya  Samaj,  Clari- 
fied butter  is  then  burned  in  the  fire  and  the  Vedas 
recited.  The  high- caste  members  of  the  Aeya  Samaj  now 
accept  sweet-raeats  from  the  hands  of  the  canidates  as 
a  symbol  of  the  transformation  that  has  taken  place. 
He  is  also  conducted  to  the  village  well  and  encouraged 
to  draw  water. 

1.  Quoted  by  Fisher  from  Lajpat  Rai '  s  book, The  Arya 
Samaj. 
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In  the  Indian  Review  for  iJlay  1918  there  is  a  vivid 
description  of  one  of  these  purification  ceremonies  as 
it  is  given  by  the  wife  of    the  Hindu  pandit  who  perform^* 
the  rite.     Xt  is  Interesting  to  compare  her  estimation  of 
the  Outcastes  before  and  after  the  ceremony.  They  found 
the  cani dates  waiting  for  them  on  the  banks  of  a  river 
which  had  been  selected  for  the  rites,  "Unkempt, unclad 
but  for  a  loin  cloth  and  s^hort  sleeved  kurta,  a  dirty 
piece  of  cloth  wrapped  about  the  head  for  a  turban,  not 
being  permitted  by  the  unwritten  laws  of  their  high- caste 
neighbors  to  put  on  dresses  as  good  or  as  clean  as  their 
social  superiors,  they  are  waiting  like  herds  of  dumb 

aniioals    for  the  loving  hand  that  will  lift  them  to  the 

II 

scale  of  humanity. 

She  next  goes  on  to  describe  the  treatment  accorded 
to  herself  and  her  husband  by  the  landed  proprietor  of 
that  section  with  whom  they  had  always  been  on  tenas  of 
the  most  friendly  intimacy,  "instead  of  words  of  welcome 
my  husband  was  greeted  with  a  storm  of  abuse  and  thred.t 
for  daring  to  upset  centuries  old  family  relationships 
in  this  way  by  coming  on  his  lands  to    disgrace  him  by 
makin]^  his  Untouchable  tenants  touchable.  His  loud 
voiced  words  of  anger  and  abuse    drew  an  immense  crowd. 
The  ladles  of  the  faiaily  dared  not  take  me  inside  the 
house,  but  with  veils  over  their  faces  flocked  to  the 
roof  and  watched  me  silently  waiting  in  the  tonga.  U!^ 
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husband  "bore  every  thing  patiently,  but  I  had  cone  to  the 
end  of  ray  tether, 

"  After  more  than  an  hour's  waiting  in  the  aamind«rS 
corapund,  with  my  ears  burning  with  the  abuse  and  threats 
of  exchange  of  swords  even  with  piy  husband,  when  the 
younger  members  of  the  family  pressed  me  to  enter  the 
house  and  make  myself  comfortable,  I  called  my  husband  t«> 
my  side  and  said, 'Let  us  go  away  from  here;  let  us  go  to 
any  poor  village  home.  I  will  not  take  food  offered  by 
these  people, 'l^y  husband  replied,'  It  will  be  the  greate&t 
blunder  to  leave  at  this  juncture.  Have  patience.  Here 
we  must  stay,  accept  the  hospitality  of  this  man,  and 
bring  him  around  to  our  cause.     If  we  leave  now  we  will 
enstrange  him  and  his  family  from  the  cause  forever. 
Tomorrow  he  will  come  to  his  senses  and  apologize  to 
you  and  to  me.     The  younger  people  are  with  us.    You  go 
inside  the  house.     I  will  win  him  over. '  So  he  did.  By 
evening  the  man  was  all  contrition,  and  did  not  know 
how  to  show  his  face.    The  next  morning  the  purification 
of  his  Untouchable  tenants  was  performed  triumphantly, 

"v'ith  the  approach  of  the  master,  the  shaving  of 
the  men  begins.    The  women  simply  bathe  and  put  on  new 
clothes.    Then  follows  the  initiationj or  the  purification 
AS  it  is  called,  by  fire  and  by  the    G-yarati  Mantra, 
The  G\iru  addresses  them  and  the    higher  caste  men  who 
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are  present.    He  exhorts  the  latter  to  receive  their 
brethern  with  open  arras  when  they  are  purified.  The 
piantra  of*  Onikar'  is  given  to  the  fomer.    The  forest 
resounds  with  the  long-drawn,  many- times-repeated 
sound  of  Om-Om-OP..  .    After  takini?  the  vow  of  cleiin 
living  and  clean  thinking,  and  pouring  out  his  libation 
to  the  fire,  the  hour-before  human-shaped,  soulless 
animal  arises  up  at  the  comiaand  of  the  teacher,  meta- 
morphosed into  a  full-fledged  human  being,  with  a  die-p  n 
tinctly    perceptiable  light  of  a  soul  shining  in  his 
features, 

"The  high- caste  men  of  the  vil3.age  take  candies 
offered  by  his  hands,  lead  him  to  the  village  well,  and 
permit  him  to  draw  water  out  of  it.     The  body,  with  its 
newly    possessed  eoul,  quivers  at  the  unexpected  indul- 
gance,  and  hesitates  for  a  moment;  but  the  fraternal 
encouragement  of  the  whole  village  community  gives 
him  heart,  and  led  by  the  Cruru  he  walks  up  the  steps 
to  the  well  and  pulls  the  rope.     His  century-old  dis- 
abilities   are  removed  by  this  one  act,  hie  self-re- 
spect   is  restored  to  him,  and  his  sense  of  humanity 
completed.  For  though  a  Sudra  still  he  is  no  longer 
untouchable,  his  touch  pollutes  no  more," 

This  illuminati^ng  article  not  only  reveals  the 
fact  that  the  path  of  the  Indian  reformer  is  not  al- 
ways strewn  with  roses,  but  also  gives  sometliing  of 
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The  peycholosy  of  the  high- caste  wan  that  all  his  libera^ 
sentiments  fail  to  eradicate:  the  attitude  that  the  Out- 
caste  is  essentially  inferior  "per  se",  and  can  only  be 
made  human  by  certain  religious  cereraonieso    True,  it  is 
a  revolutionary  step  for  a  Hindu  to  feel  that  an  Untouch- 
able   can  ever  be  made  human  at  all,  but  one  looks  in 
vain  for  the  recognition  of  his  intrinsic  worth,  regard- 
less of  his  religious  belief,  and  :Ujtv?s  to  find  a  note 
of  "Bobby"  Burn's    i)hilosoi)hy i 

"  A  man*s  a  man  for  a*  that." 
K.(r.  Karkare  in  an  article  on  The  Curse  of  Un touch- 
ability  gives  us  an  insight    into  the  reason    for  this 
mental  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Hindu,    Being  a  Hindu 
himself    he  speaks  out  of  his  own  experience,     "  One  won- 
ders  how  it  is    that  the  work  of  so  many  years    has  not 
been  able  to  drive  the  curse  of  untoucheubility  from 
Hinduism.    The  reason  is  very  plain.    When  boys  are  of  an 
impressionable  age,  when  their  minds    are  full  of  enthu- 
siasm, this  poison  of  untouchability,  this  poison  of 
hating  their  fellow  men  is  instilled  into  their  minds 
as  one  of  the  gospel  truths  under  the  broad  name  of 
religion.    Boys  are  taught  to  hate  Shudras,  they  are 
taught  to  hate  Pariahs.    When  they  grow  up  they,  in  turn, 
bestow  this  internal  legacy  on  their  tender  children. 
Thus  this  legacy  Is  handed  down  from  one  generation  to 
the  other. 

J.Indian  Social  Reformer,  Sept.  24,  19i?2. 
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The    Hindus  have  not  "been  the  only  Indians  who  have 
tried  to  solve  the  problem  of  tlie  Untouchables,  The 
MohamnuBdans  have  also  opened  up  misslon^s  among  them, 
and  of  late  years  are  offering  to  take  them  into  the 
Moslea  fold.    Sul4an  Muhammed  Shah  says  : 

"people  must  not  depend  upon  state  action  alone  to 
improve  the  conditions  of  the  Untouchables,  but  must 
neglect  no  opportunity  for  voluntary  social-service. 
The  Christian  missionaries  have  set  an  example  in  this 
respect  of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  a  body  of  devoted 

men  acting  in  concert,   It  calls  for  Indian  sympathy 

and  Indian  imitation."  Again  he  says,"  In  early  life 
I  thought  that  the  noblest  ideal  for  an  Indian  Moham- 
medan of  means  or  influence    was  to  work  for  the  education 
of  his  Islamic  brethern.    For  a  number  of  years  now  I 
have  held  the  view  that  a  still  greater  and  nobler  work 
awaits  the  Indian  Moslem,    That  is  the  organization 
throughout  the  country  of  mutual  help  associations  on  a 
rational  scale  for  improving  the  condition  of  the 
depressed  classes,  irrespective  of  their  religious 
beliefs,"'^ 

iJlany  of  the  native  princes  of  India  have  studied 
the  condition  of  the  Depressed  Classes,  and    are  doing 
a  great  deal  to  alleviate  conditions.     The  attitude  of 
the  Gaekwar  of  Baroda  has  been  notably  radical  in  regard 
to  Outcastes,    For  years  he  has    stood  out  conspicuously 

i,  Siatan  Muhammed  Shah,  India  in  Transition  351. 
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for  their  rights.  Not  only  has  he  built  separate  school 
houses  for  them,  "but  in  places  not  large  enough    to  war- 
rant separate  school  buildings  he  has  insisted  that  they 
be  admitted  to  the  regular  schools  where  they  sit  in  a 
comer  reserved  for  them.      He  has  also  issued  strict 
orders  that  any  teacher  that  insjilts  them  or  refuses  to 
teach  them  shall  be  dismissed.  He    has  organized  special 
normal    schools    for  training  Out caste  men  and  women  as 
teachers.    He  safeguards  their  legal  rights,  and  holds 
receptions  for  Outcast e  students  in  his  jmlace. 

The  Dewan  of  Travancore, himself  a  Brahmin,  has 
attacked  caste  aggressively  as  a  chief  obstacle  to  edu- 
cational   and  social  progress.    The  depressed  Glasses 
of  Travancore  have  their  own  special,  representative  in 
the  legislature,  and  many  of  the  schools  have  been  thrown 
open  to  all  classes. 1 

As  stated  before,     the  question  is  fast  becoming 
a  political  as  well  as  a  social  and  religious  one. 
Sir  Thomas  Holderness  has  summed  up  the  whole  situation 
briefly  and  tersely;  "The  Depressed  Classes  in  India 
form  a  vast  multitude.    The  question  that    is  agitating 
Hinduism  at  the  present  time  is  to  whether  these  classes 
shall  be  counted  as  Hindus  or  not.    Ten  years  ago  the 
answer  would  have  been  decidely  in    the  negative.  Even 
now  the  conservative  feeling  of  the  country    is  for 

Fisher  opis,  cit.p.  102, 
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their  exclusion*  But    the  conscience  of  the  educated 
Hindu  is  a  little  sensitive  on  the  point.     It  is  awk- 
ward to  be  reminded  by  Hoharamedan  politicians  that  one 
third  of  the  supposed  Hindu  population  is  not  accepted 
by  Hindus  as  a  part  of  themselves ,  and  is  excluded 
from  Hindu  shrines,    Vlhen  such  argument  is  presented  it 
is  desirable  to    claim  the  Depressed  Classes  within  the 
pale,  but    if  they  are  to  be  so  classed  logic  demands 
that  they  be  treated  with  greater  consideration,  liklu- 
cated  Hindus  see  this,  and  place  the  uplifting  of  the 
^Jopressed  Classes  prominently  on  their  program  of  re- 
form.    Bjit  the  stoutest  hearted  reformer  admits  that 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  are  .  great,  iso  firm  a  hold 
has  caste  on  the  minds  of  the  people."^ 

It  will  help  us  as  ^^estemers  to  understand  the 
political    significance  of  the  problem  if  we  will  re- 
member   that  all  political  representati on whether 
municipal    or  state,  is  based  on  the  numerical  strength 
of  the  different  classes,  and  since  the  basal  difference 
in    India  i^s  always  a    religious  one,  the  represen- 
tative strength  and  the  political  strength  coincide: 
thus  the  Mohammedans  are    given  so  many  seats  in  the 
legislature,  the  Hindus  so  many,  the  Pharsees  do  many 
etc.  according  to  their  relative  strength  in  numbers. 
It  is  thus    to  the  advantage  of  the  Hindu  at  census 
time,  as  pointed  out  by  Sir  Thomas,  to  coimt  the 

1,  Holdemess,  Peoples  and  Problems  of  India,  p.  102, 
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Outcastes    In  on  his  side,  especially  as  the  l&tter  are 
now  keenly  alive  to  the  situation,  and  are  demanding 
separate  representation  of  their  own.    Once  let  the 
Outcastes  all  unite  on  any  political  platform,  they  could 
seriously  hamper    the  movements  of  the  Hindus,  while  a 
loss  of  one  third    of  the  numerical  strength  of  the 
latter  would  seriously  affect    the  number  of  Hindu  seats 
in  the  different  lee;islative  bodies.    The  more  self 
government  is  given    ti  India  the  bigger  looms  the  prob- 
lem of  jbhe  53,000,000  Outcastes, 

The  Indian  National  Congress  first  recognized  this 
proiilem  in  Isi?.  Now  all  the  important  political  parties 
in  India|o.re  pledged  to  the  elevation  of  the  Depressed 
Classes,    Hahatama  Gandhi  is  one  of  the  staunchest 
defenders  of  the  rights  of  the  Untouchables,  and  says 
that  India  is  not  worthy  of  attaining  self-government 
unless  the  stain  of  untouchttbility  is  removed.  The 
Liberals  place  the    uplifj^  of  the  Untouchables  in  the 
fore-front  of  their  program.    The  Nationalists  have 
declared  against  untouchability,  ajid  promised  full 
citizenship  to  the  D^apressed  Glasses.    The  non-cooper- 
ation party  follows  the  lead  of  Mr  Gandhi.^  Many  of  the 
leaders  in  India  endoree    the  words  of  the  venerable 
lir.  Natarajan, "It  has  been  a  growing  conviction  with  us 
that  the    future  of  India  rests  largely  with  the  despis«l 
Untouchables." 

1.  Fleming,  B  uilding  With  India,  p.  IPO. 
^,  Indian  i^oial  Reformer,  October  15,^^1923. 
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No  treatnient.  of  this  subject  would  be  complete 
without  a  tribute  to  the  British  CTOvernment  and  the 
efforts  put  forth  on    behalf  of  the  Outcastes.  Its  in- 
direct influence  is    even  greater  than  its  direct  for 
it  has  been  in  its  colleges  iind  universities  that  the 
leaders  of  the  oovement  against  lintouchability  in  India 
toda^    have  received  their  training.    It  is  only  the 
educated  Hindu  who  is  beginning  to  question  the  old 
doctrine    of  his  superiority  over  the  rest  of  his  Indian 
brethern.    In  his  contact  with  English  ideals  and  civi- 
lization he  has  come  to  absorb  something  of  those  ideals 
of  freedom  ajid  democracy  which  are  the  very  comer- stone 
of  modem  B'^ritain. 

The  putcaste  has  discovered  that  English  court* 
of  Justice  are  open  to  him  as  well  as  to  the  Brahmin,  an<i 
he  has  not  been  slow  in  availing  himself  of  his  new-found 
rights,   "  Times  are    not  what  they  used  to  be,  "  said  a 
high-caste  landlord  sadly  to  the  writer."  Nowadays  a 
Chamar    think  nothing  of  hailing  his  own  landlord 
before  the  court  over  any  little  irregularity  in  the 
matter  of  correcting  rents,"    Ih  the  old  days    the  land 
owner  was  both  judge  and  Jury  in  any  dispute  with  his 
Outcaste  tenants.     Is  5. t  any  wonder  that  he  now  feels 
that  the  world  has  grPown  topsy-Jburvy  when  he  is  beaten 
in  a  law- suit  by  a  Chamar? 
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The  railroad  is  another  great  leveler.    The  Brahmin 
who  cannot  afford  second-class  fare  must  either  not  travel 
or  take  the  risk  of  rubbing  shoulders  with  a  despised 
Iijahar  in  a  third-class  carriage,  and  if  he^hiiuself  de- 
filed he  will  have  to  go  without  food  or  water  until 
he  has  the  opportunity  of  bathing  at  his  Journey's  end. 
The  observance  of  the  rules  of  impurity  are  thiis  becoming 
so  irksome  that  they  are  gradually  falling  into  abeyance. 

Anyone  not  blinded  bjr  prejudice  must  see  the  truth 
and  acknowledge  the  great  debt  which  the  Untouchables 
ofit,  to  the  government.    The  following  words  though  pen- 
ned by  an  Snglishraan  are  none  too  string  as  we  look  at 
the  situation^  "  From  their  painful  and  depressing  state 
of  degredation  the  Ifehars  are  gradually  being  rescued 
by  the  leveling  and  liberalizing  tendency  of  the 
British  rule,  which  is  for  these  Depressed  Classes  an 

untold  blessing.  '»Clth    the  right  of  acquiring  property 

1 

they  have  be^^un  to  assert  themselves." 

A  voluiTiB  might  be  written  on  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation alone."  Higher  education  in  pre-British  times 
was  practically  confined  to  the  Brahmin.     It  is  now 
open  to  all.    The  son  of  the  despised  shoemaker  and  the 
son  of  the  venerated  priest  have  to  sit  on  the  same 
bench  and  recieHe  the  same  instruction.    The  prizes 

1.  Russell,  opis.  cit,  V  ol.IV,p.  144. 
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Inside  school  and  the  prizes  outside  school  are  open  to 
all  irrespective  of  caste.  ""^ 

One  of  the  untoiJ  blessings  in  the  work  of  the  mis- 
sionary among  the  Oiitoastes  has  been  the  grant-in-aid 
given  by  government.    VVherever  a  school  is  started, the 
ohe  in  charge  may  appeal  to  the  government  for  help. 
If  such  a  one  can  prove  that  the  school  is  doing  good 
work,  the  petition  is  granted,  and  a  certain  amount  is 
paid  them  each  month  from  government  funds*    The  schools 
are  then  put  on  the  list  for  official  inspection,  and 
their  work  is  recognized  as  equal  to  that  of  any  other 
standardized  school. 

Another  great  work  that  the  government  is  doing  Is 
the  establishment  of  Settlements    for  the  criminal 
tribes.    ^Then  a  man  fron  one  of  these  criminal  tribes  is 
convicted  of  theft  his  wife  and  children  are  put  in  the 
S^^ettlement.    After  awhile,  if  the  man  and  his  family 
behave  well,  he  is  released  from  jail  and  allowed  to 
live  with  them  in  the  Settlement.     Sometimes  a  whole 
comjQunity  of  its  own  accord  will  ask  to  be  put  into 
such  a  settlement,  and  thus  learn  a  trade  by  which 
they  can  earn  an  honest  living.     These  Settlements 
are  turned  over  to  missionaries  for  management,  but 
the  expenses  are  met  by  the  governiaent.    The  Salvation 
Army  has  given  noble  service  in  this  connection,  as 
have  different  American  missions. 

1.  Pramatha  Nath  Bose,  A  History  of  Hindu  Civilization 

During  British  Rule,  Vol.  I I, p. 33* 
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There  are  now  thirty  settlements  for  these  crl.Tiinal 
tribes.     The  parents  are    taught  a  variety  of  useful 
trades  in  order  that  they  nay  earn  an  honest  living, 
and  the  children  fire  sent  to  school.     In  one  settlement 
alone,  that  of  Sholapur,  there  are  a  thousand  of  these 
children  in  school.    The  niuober  of  these  Settlements  is 
increasing  for  they  are  a  great  success.  ^ 

The  members  of  a  Settlement  quickly  acquire  a 
feeling  of  comiion  interest,  and  pride  themselves  on  the 
fact  that  they  are  now  earning  an  honest  living,  and  can 
look  the  police  in  the  face.     In  a  certain  section  of 
India  a  group  of  several  hundred  of  these  people  were 
rounded  up  at  one  tine  and  given  the  choice  of  going  to 
Jail  or  to  a  Settlement.    Naturally,  they  chose  the 
latter.    The  bunch  was  turned  over  to  a  Salvation  Army 
officer,  and  the  work  of  transformation  was  begun.  AfteE 
they    had  been  there  about  two  months,  another  group  was 
brought  in  by  the  police.    The  first- comers  eyed  the 
new  arrivals  witii  silent  disapproval  as  they  were  marched 
in.  Finally  one  old  woman  turned  to  the  officer  in 
charge  and  voiced  the  feelings  of  the  others  in  a  burst 
of  righteous  indignation,  "  l^That  can  the  government  be 
thinking  of,"  she  demanded, "to  bring  all  these  thieves 
in  here  to  live  among  honest  folk," 

Qi,  Fleming,  op'cit,  p.  106, 

ablated  to  writer  by  Capt.  Allen  of  Salvation  Army. 
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^Vhat,then,is  the  hope  of  the  Outcaste  for  the  fu- 
ture?   We  have  seen  someth3.ns  of  the  disabilities  imder 
which  he  has  labored  »  we  have  seen  hira  gradually  arous-! 
ing  himself  from  his  old  condition  of  apathy  and  de- 
spair   under  the  hopeful  spell  of  Christian  and  govern- 
ment influence;    we  have  seen  the  thoughtful  and  high- 
minded  Hindus    and  Mohamnedans  pledging  themselves  to 
right  his  wrongs;  we  have  seen  a  benificent  government 
standing  by  ever  ready  to  assist  and  cooperate  in  all 
efforts  to  bring  about  a  betterment  of  his  condition. 
Prom  all  these  facts  it  would  appear  that  the  battle  is 
as  good  as  won.     Indeed,  many  Indian  reformers  are  most 
optimistic  over  the  outlook,    IJEuhammed  Sultan  Shah  in 
commenting  on  the  training  given  to  Christian  boys  from 
the  Outcast es  says: 

"iJ^hen  such  advantages  are  within  the  reach  of  each 
Untouchable  faiaily,  economic  forces    will  operate  so  to 
raise  the  backward  community,  that,  in  spite  of  the 
prejudice  of  Brahman  orthodoxy,  the  social  position 
of  many  of  its  members  will  approximate  to  the  level 

of  the  highest  caste.           If  the  economic  condition 

of  the  Untouchables  is  raised,  and  educational  dif- 
fusion gives  him  equality  of  opportunity  with  his  neigh- 
bors, caste  prejudice  will  not  be  able  to  depress  him."' 
Again  he  says, "  These  classes  laust  be  represented  in 
each  provincial    legislature,    ^en  their  political 
equality  is  recognized  they  will  themselves  gain  social 

1.  Sultan  liluhammed  Shah,  op.cit,  p«  248, 
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aelf-coneciousness,  and  soon,  by  unconscious  stages, 
realize  their  responsibility  towards  and  value  to  the 
cozoraonweal  th . " 

These  quotations  reveal  three  stages  in  the  upward 
rise  of  the  Outcaste,  Firsts  must  come  educational  ad- 
vantages; second,  economic  findependence;  third,  politi- 
cal representation.  A  beginning  has  been  made  on  the 
program,  but  the  obstacles  in  the  way  are  still  colossal^ 
and  only  the  combined  efforts  of  all  the  agencies  now 
at  work  can  bring  about  its  consumation.    The  adoption 
of  planks  in  party  platforms  can  have  very  little  influ- 
ence until  the  different  members  of  that  party  are  ready 
to  T)ut  them  into  practise  in  their    individual  dealings 
with  Gutcastes,  and  this  is  the  hardest  fcest  of  all. 
It  is  one  thing  to  adopt  resolutions  Cvondemning  the 
system  of  untouchability  in  the  abstract.    It  is  quite 
another  thing  to  treat  the  Outcaate  in  the  concrete  as 
a  friend  and  a  brother, 

"And  so  you  shook  hands  with  IJIr  Gandhi, "remarked  an 
Indian  Christian    gentleman    to  a  Brahmin  acquaintance. 
"How  do    you  reconcile  that  with  your  rules  of  caste, 
since  it  is  reported  in  the  jmpers  that  he  spent  the 
night  in  the  home  of  an  Outcaste?"  The  Brahmin  looked 
reflective,  "  Mahatama  Gandhi  is  a  saint.    He  can  do 
no  wroYiQ,  so  of  course,  it  does  not  pollute  him  to 
touch  an  Outcaste.    I  shook  hands  with  him  as  became  an 


i.  Ibid. 
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Indian  patriot."  Then  he  added  as  an  after^ thought, 
fof  course,  I  went  horae  and  bathed  seven  tlrfies  after  it 
was  over."'^  That  Brahmin  belonged  to  the  Non- cooperation 
X)arty  which  is  pledged  to  root  out  Untouchability,root 
and  branch.  If  the  radicals  are  thus  faint-hearted, 
where  do  the  orthodox  and  conservatives  appear?  These 
facts  remind  us  that  the  end  of  Untouchability  is  still 
some  distance  in  the  future.    As  the  Indian  Year  Book 
for  leai  -32  puts  it: 

"The  upward  path  will  be  slow  and  difficult  for  the 
inertia  of  centuries  has  to  be  overcome .  In  many,  even  o 
the  reformed  legislatures,  a  solid  band  of  conservative 
Opinion  is  always  redV  to  oppose  progressive  neasiu*es 
with  the  cry  of , 'religion  in  danger'"." 

The  battle  against  untouchAbility  will  not  be  won 
in  a  day:  massed  against  it  is  the  hitherto  impregnable 
barrier  of  Hindu  orthodoxy.     The  upward  path  of  the 
Outcaste  will  be  a  long  and  thorny  one,  but  the  end  of 
the  struggle    can  never  be  doubtful  since  he  himself 
has  been  aroused  to  see  the  need  of  his  climbing.  He 
has  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  shining  heights  that  may 
be  his,  and  will  never  be  content  to  ?.ive  in  degredation 
without  a  struggle  as  his  fore-fathers  have  done.  Reli- 
gious barriers  are  strong,  but  truth  and  justice  are 
stronger,  as  has  been  denonstaated  in  other  religions 
beside  Hinduism.     The  conscience  of  India  has  been 
arouse^  and  orthodox  Hinduism  cannot  hope  foreve; 

3^.  Indian  Year  Book,  p.  221. 

S,  Related  to  writer  by  prof.  Jordan  of  Moradabad  India. 
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to  dam  the  force  of  its  current.  Farquhar  in  siuniaing  up 
the  situation  says J 

"it  is  now  perfect3-y  clear  that  whether  sooner  or 
later,  whether  thorugh  the  Christian  church  or  through 
other  agencies,  the  Outcastes  of  India  will  inevitably 
escape  from  the  inhuman  condition  in  which  Hinduism 
Hfts  imprisoned  them  for  two  thousand  years.    Thus  in 
far-distant  India    and  in  the  twentieth  centuBty,  Christ 
fulfils  once  more  his  promise  to  bring  release  to  the 
captive.  '"^ 


1.  Farquar,  op.cif  p.  374, 


The  caste  system,  formed  early  in  the  history  of 
India,  was  designed  to  protect  the  invading  conquerors 
from  becoming  contaminated  by  mixing  with  the  aborigi- 
nal inhabitants  of  the  country  who  were  of  darker 
color  and  worshiped    alien  gods.     These  conquered 
people  were  requred  to  do  the  low  and  degrading  work 
of  the  country.    Later, as  racial  differences  were  for- 
gotten, the  distinction  came  to  rest  purely  on  an 
occujpational  basis,  those  who  performed  the  more  de- 
grading tasks  being  thought  of  as  outside  the  pale  of 
caste  and  consequently  untouchable.     Stringent  laws  were 
made  and  enforced  to  keep  these  degraded  ones  from 
mingling  with  the  higher  castes. 

Since  the  lines  of  caste  had  now  come  to  rest  upon 
occupation,  and  since  those  performing  the  degrading 
tasks    were  considered  to  be  below  the  pale  of  caste, 
or  outcastes  who  could  never  interaarry  or  mix  in  any 
way  with  those  of  the  upper  castes,  there  grew  up  side 
by  side  in  India  two  classes  with  a  wide  and  impassible 
gulf  between  them  j  the  caste  men  and  the  outcastes 
or  Untouchables. 

This  Untouchable  polluted  not  only  by  his  touch, 
but  by  his  very  shadow.     He  was  carefully  segregated 
from  the  rest  of  the  village,  and  was  compelled  to 
live    in  the  most  wretched  hovels  outside  the  town. 
He  could  not  drink  from  any  public  well,  enter  any 
temple  or  x>ublic  building,  or  walk  along  certain  roads. 
He  must  keep  at  a  graduated  distance  from  a  high  caste 
man,  and  must  make  a    moaning  noise  as  he  passed  along 
in  order  to  warn  others  of  his  approach  in  order  that 
they  might  not  be  contaminated    by  coming  too  close 
to  him. 

Christian  missionaries  were  the  first  to  undertake 
any  work  for  the  aiaeltoration    of  the  condition  of  the 
Outcaste,    Their  work  was  first  treated  with  silent 
contempt,  and  later  by  storms  of  abuse  and  protest 
from  those  of  the  higher  castes.    The  work  at  first 
Was  slow,  but  later  there  came  a  great  awakening  among 
the  Outcastes,    Kission  schools  began  to  see  the  fruit 
of  their  efforts  and    the  Untouchables  began  coming  in 
by  thousands. 

Alarmed  at  the  thought  of  all  these  millions  becoming 
Christians,  some  of  the  reformed  sects  in  Hinduism 
began  to  bestir  themselves    to  do  something  to  check 
the  movement.    They, too,  began  to  move  among  the 
OutoAgtes  and  establish  ralssion/is  and  schools.  The 

Brahmo  Samajes  were  the  pioneers  in  this  work  with  the 
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organization  of  their  Depressed  Classes  IJIission.  This 
was  established  in  Bombay,     The  Arya  Sanajes  later 
imlted  with  the  Brahmo  Saraajes  in  the  work  of  this 
ra3.ssion  and  organized  an  extensive  work  of  their  own 
among  the  Outcastes.    They  have  invented  a  ritual 
which  makes  untouchables  touchable,  and  gives  them 
all  the  rights  of  Hindus. 

Political  reformers  next  took  up  the  problem  as  they 
began  to  see  its  bearings  on  the  future  of  India.  One 
after  one  they  pledged  themselves  to  work  for  the 
uplift  of  the  Depressed  Classes,  until  today  all  the 
political  parties  have  a  plank  in  their  platforms 
declaring  for  the  raising  of  the  ban    against  untouch- 
ability.    Mr  Gandhi  has  come  out  especially  strong  in 
his    denunciation  of  the  system. 

The  situation  today  is  most  hopeful,  but  the 
battle  is  still  a  long  way  from  being  won,  Hindu 
orthodoxy  is  still  the  strong  enemy  of  any  innovation 
being  made  that  will  weaken  the  intrenched  privileges 
of  the  upper  castes,  and  even  reformers  weaken  when 
it  comes  to  a  concrete  Illustration  of    their  principles 
in  their  own  lives. 

The  most  hopeful  sign  is  that  the  Outcastes  them- 
selves have  been  aroused,  and  will  ne%er  again  be 
content  to  accept  the  old  position  of  subserviency. 
All  these  forces  working  together  will  eventually 
bring  about  the  uplift  of  these  depressed  raiilions, 
India  has  seen  the  ideal,  and  she  cannot  continue  to 
sin  against  these  children  of  her  «Fwn  flesh  and  blood 
without  completely  stullifying  her  program  of  national 
advancement. 
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Note: 

Everything  pretaining  to  the  Depressed  Classes 
in  India  in  the  a)x)ve  mentioned  books  has  been  read. 
In  some  cases  there  are  only  a  few  pages  on  the  subject, 
but  in  others  whole  chapters  are  devoted  to  its  con- 
sideration. Personal  experience  gained    from  five  years 
work  among  the  Outcastes  has  also  been  utilized. 
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